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Leaders of Teamsters 
Give Wise Counsel to 
Assembled Followers 


The Western Conference of Teamsters, compris- 
ing delegates and representatives from eleven 
\Vestern states and the Canadian province of 
British Columbia, opened its sessions at the St. 
francis Hotel on Monday last. 

The importance of this, the third annual con- 
ference, was marked by the presence of Daniel J. 
Tobin, president of the International Union; David 
Beck of Seattle, an International vice-president; 
John P. McLaughlin of San Francisco, also an 
International vice-president, and others prominent 
in the teamsters’ organization. 

McLaughlin opened the meeting and introduced 
Mayor Rossi as “a friend of labor always.” 

Rossi welcomed the visitors to the city in appro- 
priate language, paid a tribute to the late Michael 
Casey, San Francisco Teamsters’ president, and 
concluded with a plea for support of the exposi- 
tion, 


Local Leaders Speak 


Alexander Watchman, president of the San 
Francisco Building Trades Council, voiced greet- 
ings of his group, and John. A. O'Connell wel- 
comed the visitors in behalf of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, 

Possibility of new trouble on the waterfront was 
voiced by Edward Vandeleur, secretary of the 
State Federation of Labor, who declared, “We’re 
going to have a real fight and a real showdown 
very shortly.” 

Tobin Is Admonitory 


Tobin said he was there as a “silent observer” 
who wanted to see what it is all about. 

He told of the growth of the organization in the 
\Vest and of improved relations with employers in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and elsewhere, and 
warned of leaders who may “get drunk with 
power.” 

“Labor,” he said, “is not all powerful, but needs 
as much strategy, diplomacy and common sense as 
any other branch of industry.” 

The veteran leader of the Teamsters said he 
might have further advice for the 200 representa- 
tives of the 100,000 members in the eleven West- 
ern states at a later session. 


Purposes Outlined by Beck 


Beck, declaring he did so that “there could be 
no misunderstanding,” immediately outlined the 
purposes of the conference, stressing the statement 
that it is not a convention and it is without author- 
itv, and added: “There has never been a whisper 
that there wanted to be developed in this Western 
area any Mexican generals.” 

Later Beck expressed himself as “particularly 
gratified that Tobin was on the Coast at this time, 
as he may have an opportunity to size up the situa- 
tion that confronts the teamsters and labor gen- 
erally.” 

He repeated the conference was merely to con- 
sider jurisdictional questions and to educate and 
develop personnel. 


Refers to Northern Troubles 


Tobin referred to the C. I. O.-A. F. of L. con- 
troversy and added: “I won’t say it was unfor- 
tunate. I won’t say it was deplorable, but I will say 
we regret the situation we find ourselves in today.” 

Tobin expressed the thought he might not be 


welcomed in Portland, where members of his or- 
ganization recently have been arrested on various 
charges, and added he wasn’t welcomed in Los 
Angeles a few years ago. He concluded: 

“As head of this great union, it is my duty to see 
to it that the men who represent local unions re- 
member their obligations and duties ta.the men 
who place them in that position. “ 

“Any mistake you make, those fellows out on 
the highways of the nation, those are the men who 
suffer.” 

Beck Attacks News Reports 


Beck, attacking authenticity of news reports and 
indicating he considered the importance of the 
conference overstressed by the newspapers, de- 
clared the purposes of the conference “in some 
instances perhaps have been misunderstood.” 

He expressed hope the representatives “would 
have opportunity to listen to the general president 
after there has been paraded before him the work 
of this conference.” 

Beck added, “We have a very distressing situa- 
tion up the Coast,” and ‘‘we do not intend to 
apologize for any of our men who may have been 
in error,’ but he pleaded for time in which to 
weigh the evidence dispassionately. 

Referring to the brewery drivers’ jurisdictiona 
dispute, Beck asserted a great deal of trouble on 
the Coast has been due to such issues. 


Closing Session of Conference 

The third Western Conference of Teamsters 
closed Tuesday night with a stirring address by 
Daniel J. Tobin, general president of the Team- 
sters, before a crowd of more than four thousand 
San Francisco Bay area members of the organiza- 
tion in San Francisco’s Civic Auditorium. 

The night meeting presented the largest cross- 
section of Teamsters’ leaders, delegates and mem- 
bers, of the 
union, ever assembled in San Francisco. 

President Tobin paid high tribute to the loy- 
alty of the men who have built and maintained the 
organization throughout his many years as gen- 
eral president, discussed national and international 
problems, and reminded the audience that labor, 
after a forty-year fight, was largely responsible 
for inauguration of the Social Security Law and 
unemployment insurance. 

He also said that activities of labor in connec- 
tion with the improvement of laws of benefit to 
labor “are not going to stand still in view of the 
speed-up of the machinery age,” and said that he 
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representing the various divisions 


(Continued on Pare 


Laundry Workers Sign 


New Working Agreement 


A new wage agreement which provides for in- 
creases in wages of $1.25 per employee per week 
on a graduating scale has just been entered into 
between Laundry Workers’ Union No. 26, repre- 
senting approximately 3000 members, and the firms 
comprising the Laundry Employers’ Association, 
to run for a period of two years. 

Terms agreed upon were to continue the pre- 
existing agreement with the exception of the wage 
scale. The $1.25 increase is to commence July 1, 
1938, with a further understanding that a commit- 
tee of three from the union and a committee of 
three from the employers meet in conference May 
1, 1939, to establish a minimum not to exceed $20. 
The minimum then established will replace the 
present minimum of $17.66. 
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How Ancient Empire 


Was Absorbed Without 
Firing a Single Shot 


Austria ceased to be a nation last Sunday and 
became part of Adolf Hitler’s German Reich, 
tending from the North Sea almost to the Adri- 
atic. 

The end of political freedom of ancient Austria, 
said an Associated Press dispatch from Vienna, 
was achieved by two legal steps: 

(1) President Wilhelm Miklas, who had 
posed nazification of his country, resigned. 

(2) Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Hitler-chosen 
cellor, took charge of the government under con- 
stitutional authority provided for such emergency 
and announced decrees legislating Austria out of 
existence. 

Anchluss (union) of Austria to Germany was 
accomplished at the height of a great wave of Nazi 
sentiment, vast" ulated by Hitler’s presence 
on the sc” Po) Austria. 

a ov ae eed Linz, 100 miles west of 

3 Ye . climax of his triumphal 

» entry into Vienna. Near Linz he 
= Ey es of his parents. 
D" ste ace blow to Austrian independence was 
administered in the historic chancellory where the 
Congress oi Vienna was held in 1814-1815, and 
where, in 1934, Engelbert Dolfuss, the little chan- 
cellor who fought nazidom, was assassinated. 

A reliable estimate was that 1350 government 
employees, policemen and military officers had 
been arrested in Vienna alone as the Nazi govern- 
ment of Seyss-Inquart moved to wipe out “traitor- 
ous elements” still supporting the fallen regime of 
Kurt Schuschnigg. 
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The “Traitorous” Austrians 


It was a prosaic but tense session of the Aus- 
trian government. Miklas stepped out at Seyss- 
Inquart’s demands. Then Seyss-Inquart 
charge and it was all over in a minute—the 
tro-German border had been wiped out. 

Messages immediately went to Hitler at Linz 
and to his ally, Premier Mussolini, in Rome. In a 
few minutes it became known in the streets, where 
deliriously happy Nazis went wild. In the 
citement there apparently was no mourning for 
the old Austria. A new day was being hailed by a 
united German people—and the world wondered 
what next. 

Then the news was flashed to the ends of the 
earth. Statesmen everywhere realized they were 
face to face with an entirely situation in 
Europe. 

The absorption of Austria appeared final and 
complete, but provision was announced for 
sort of plebiscite on April 10. 

Reminiscent of Armistice Day 
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Visualize what happened in every city, town and 
hamlet in the United States in 1918 on Armistice 
Day and you will get a vivid picture of what this 
Sunday in Vienna was like, said an Associated 
Press dispatch from Vienna last Sunday night. 
Hitler had not yet reached the Austrian capital. 
The pen picture continued: 

“Masses of shouting, singing, flag-waving Vien- 
nese milled and marched through the inner ring 
of streets, saluting and yelling the Nazi call: 

“ ‘Sieg, Heil!’ (Hail Victory!) 

“Truckloads of men, women and children—there 
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even were mothers with babies in their arms—rode 
through the streets throughout the day, setting up 
a terrific din. It seemed as if the entire population 
was in the streets. 

“Nevertheless coffee houses were filled and wait- 
ers frantically attempted to keep up with orders 
for beer and Vienna’s famous coffee with whipped 
cream, 

“Few persons were without flags and swastika 
buttons. 

Women selling flowers at the curbs added to 
their wares metal swastika pins and what German 
flags—home-made or otherwise—they could get. 
They did a land office business. 

“News hawkers selling French, English and 
Italian newspapers literally were stormed by eager 
Austrians who wanted to know how the outer 
world was reacting to ‘the friendship visit’ of 
German soldiers, 

No Opposition to Nazis Visible 

“Youths aged from 15 to 20 years were predom- 
inant in marching formations. They were dressed 
as they wished—but all had swastika armbands. 

“To each German troop truck or soldier they 
yelled, ‘Heil, Hitler!’ 

“Some youths rode bicycles. Others were on 
motorcycles. But all rode or marched with 
enthusiasm, their faces lighted by keen expecta- 
tion. Old residents said Imperial Vienna never saw 
such gigantic, prolonged demonstrations—such 
wholesale release of spirits. 

“No opposition to union with Germany was vis- 
ible; not the slightest act or word of criticism was 
seen or heard. Significant of the new order of 
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things was the switch, at least temporarily, of 
coffee house music from Viennese waltzes to Ger- 
man martial airs. 

“The jubilation reached a high pitch after sun- 
down when the first large contingent of German 
infantrymen marched through Marianilferstrasse 
to Heroes’ Square, when the annual memorial ser- 
vice was held for Austria’s fallen soldiers. 

“An estimated 500,000 spectators greeted the 
troops. They clung to trees along the route, 
watched from housetops or found other points of 
vantage. 

“The German commanding officers were cheered 
to the echo as they motored by ahead of armored 
cars and infantry. 

“A torchlight parade in biting wind followed.” 

—_———_ @_____—__ 


Teamsters’ Conference 


(Continued from Page One) 
hoped the time will come when the employer will 
pay all the cost of such benefits, and that the age 
limits for them will be reduced. 

“However, industry says it is being overtaxed, 
and in some cases this is undoubtedly true. I do 
not believe in persecution of industry. 

“Because, unless capital is given a square deal, 
or is prevented from doing so by experimenters, 
capital can not pay adequate wages or give shorter 
hours, We want wages and hours.” 

Tobin said that the employers argued just as 
hard against improved wages and conditions forty 
years ago, when he tried to get an increase of $1, 
from $13 to $14 per week, in Boston, as they 
did now. 

Convention Business 


Tuesday’s business sessions of the conference 
were devoted mainly to reports of the various 
trade divisions and addresses by Chairman Dave 
Beck, Seattle, and President Tobin. 

Dexter Lewis of the Los Angeles Joint Council 
made a detailed report on the May Company 
strike, and urged that the Teamsters use all re- 
sources possible against the May Company in 
other communities where they operate. Chair- 
man Beck explained he desired the delegates to 
have a full understanding of the May situation, 
and that while it was not the desire of the Team- 
sters to spread strikes, it might be necessary to 
move against the firm or its subsidiaries in St. 
Louis, Denver, Cleveland, Baltimore and other 
cities. 

A Pacific Coast committee was named to handle 
the strategy in the May fight, composed of the 
following: Dexter Lewis, Los Angeles; Harold 
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Waterbury, San Pedro; F. W. Brewster, Seattle: 
John P. McLaughlin, San Francisco; Phil Brady, 
Portland; Charles W. Real, Oakland; George W. 
Stokel, Sacramento. They were to confer before 
leaving San Francisco Thursday. 

Joseph M. Casey, International auditor and or- 
ganizer, and William J. Conboy, International rep- 
resentative, both of Local No. 85, San Francisco, 
were appointed to go to Stockton to make a survey 
on dual organization activities there. 


Conference to Be Held Yearly 


Chairman Beck explained that the current Con- 
ference was held to enable the membership to see 
and hear President Tobin, and that hereafter it 
was intended to hold the Conference once a year, 
By motion it was agreed that the next Conference 
will be held at a time approximately one year from 
now, the place to be selected by a committee. 

The following committee was named: B. I. 
Bowen and Sam De Moss, Seattle; P. J. Brady and 
another member, Portland; Charles W. Real and 
Jack Carter, Oakland; Walter R. Otto and An- 
thony Cancilla, San Francisco; Joseph P. Tuohy 
and Bert Currigan, Los Angeles. 

William M. Short, former president of the 
Washington State Federation of Labor, and now 
co-ordinator of the laundry, dry cleaning and auto- 
motive industries of Seattle, and well known in 
Pacific Coast labor circles, was an interesting 
speaker at the Tuesday morning session. 

Chairman Beck said, in paying tribute to Short’s 
address, that if Seattle labor conditions could be 
transferred to Los Angeles it would be “the finest 
in the world,” and attributed the thought to a 
representative of a large firm operating in both 
cities. 

Chairman Beck also reported that on the basis 
of the roster of the International, the eleven 
Western states and British Columbia had shown 
an increase of forty-nine locals and an untold 
number of members since the first conference held 
in Seattle. 

“Out of this great membership in the West, 
running well above the 100,000 mark, we now 
have only 100 men on strike, and those at the 
May Company, Los Angeles,” Beck said. “And 
they have all been put to work some place.” 

Many interesting reports were contained in the 
division summaries. 

On Wednesday the delegates and their wives 
were taken on a motor coach ride throughout the 
Bay district, over both bridges, with lunch in 
Oakland, returning for the banquet at the Hotel 
St. Francis. 
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UNITED LABOR WINS 
The labor candidate for mayor of St. Paul, 
Minn., supported by American Tederation of 
Labor and Committee for Industrial Organization 
unions, topped seven candidates in St. Paul’s pri- 
mary Tuesday, final returns showed. 
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Messenger Boys Strike 


Postal Telegraph messenger boys in San Fran- 
cisco and other northern California cities last week 
went on strike against delivering packages, de- 
manding a higher percentage of charges made to 
the customers. 

Regular delivery of telegrams was not affected, 
it was announced by Bruce Risley, secretary of 
Local No. 30, American Radio Telegraphists’ 
Association, to which the messengers belong. 

“The messengers, who work on a piecework sys- 
tem, are asking that the company give them 60 
per cent of the charges on package deliveries in- 
stead of the present 50 per cent. Western Union 
messengers, who already are receiving 60 per cent 
of the charges, were asked to co-operate with the 
Postal messengers by also refusing to handle any 
packages,” said a statement from Risley. 

Postal spokesmen declined to comment. 
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Darrow, Noted Lawyer, 
Friend of ‘Under Dog,’ 
Dies at Chicago Home 


Clarence Darrow, champion of the “under dog” 
and bitter foe of capital punishment, who won 
international fame as a defense attorney, is dead. 

The 80-year-old lawyer, who once wrote, “I’ve 
fought all my life for the under dog,” succumbed 
at his home at 12:40 p. m. Sunday last after a long 
illness. 

The master pleader for the defense in a long list 
of criminal cases, including that of Nathan Leo- 
pold and Richard Loeb, the “thrill slayers” of little 
Bobby Franks in Chicago, had been confined to his 
bed for the past two months. 

Mrs. Darrow, who had been in constant attend- 
ance at her husband’s bedside; his son, Paul, and 
Darrow’s sister, Mrs. Jennie Darrow Moore, were 
with him when he died. 


Held but One Public Office 


Clarence Seward Darrow was born April 18, 
1857, in Kinsman, Ohio, His mother, Emily Eddy 
Darrow, died when Clarence was a child, and he 
spent his boyhood on a farm. 

Darrow was not a criminal lawyer. He was a 
practicing philosopher, a student of society, of 
crime and its causes and cures. 

Darrow, always interested in the sociological 
aspects of political issues, took part in many cam- 
paigns as an Independent Democrat. But he held 
only one elective office. In 1902 he was elected to 
the Illinois House of Representatives, serving a 
single term, The following year he declined a 
Labor party nomination for the 
Chicago. 

His appointive offices included the city attorney- 
ship of Ashtabula in the early ’80s and two brief 
terms as assistant corporation counsel of Chicago, 
in 1888 and again in 1893. 

: Defended Eugene Debs 

At the age of 37 Darrow walked out as general 
counsel for a great railroad and assumed the role 
the world knew best—attorney for the defense. 

This was in 1894+the year of the American 
Railway Union strike, headed by Eugene V. Debs. 
Socialist leader. A federal court injunction against 
the union activities had been granted upon peti- 
tion of the railroads, and Debs had been indicted 
for conspiracy. 

Darrow sympathized with the strikers. Then a 
follower of Henry George, apostle of the single 
tax theory, Darrow’s bible was George’s “Progress 
and Poverty” and his views—political and social— 
were to the left. 

He felt embarrassed over the incompatibility of 
these views with his position as general counsel 
for the Chicago & Northwestern system, many of 
whose workers participated in the strike. When 
Debs persuaded the young corporation lawyer to 
conduct his defense, Darrow resigned his railroad 
job. 

The government dismissed the criminal conspi- 
racy charge against Debs when a juror’s illness 
halted the trial. The remaining eleven jurors re- 
ported themselves as 10 to 1 for acquittal. 

Some of His Notable Cases 

Darrow hated capital punishment, In an inflamed 
Chicago, amid the clamor for the lives of Nathan 
Leopold, Jr., and Richard Loeb, he pleaded for a 
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time “when hatred and cruelty will not control the 
hearts of men” and gained sentences of life im- 
prisonment for the kidnapers and slayers of Bobby 
Franks. 

Darrow strove for freedom of thought. Against 
William Jennings Bryan when “the commoner” 
was a special prosecutor upholding fundamental- 
ism, Darrow defended evolution in the John T. 
Scopes “monkey trial.” The Dayton High School 
science teacher was found guilty of violating the 
anti-Darwinian laws of Tennessee, but the state’s 
supreme court reversed the verdict. 

Darrow was an agnostic. He regarded Christ as 
an ancient philosopher and benefactor and was an 
earnest pleader for the Christian virtues of mercy 
and charity. In his writings and appeals to juries 
he frequently spoke of qualities given by God. 

Darrow crusaded for the cause of labor. Once 
his valor nearly exacted his life. Dangerously ill, 
with a physician at his side fearing death, he won 
freedom for “Big Bill” Haywood, who, with other 
members of the one-time militant Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, was tried for the murder of former 
Governor Frank Steunenberg of Idaho, during a 
strike. William E. Borah was a special prosecutor, 

When He Was Indicted 

Samuel Gompers sent Darrow to the defense of 
the McNamara brothers, charged with murder in 
the dynamiting of the Los Angeles “Times” build- 
ing in 1911. With the aid of Fremont Older, E. W. 
Scripps and Lincoln Steffens, Darrow succeeded 
in settling the case on the basis of prison terms. 
The attorney, however, was indicted for attempt- 
ing to bribe a prospective juror. 

Amid allegations that he was being “framed” by 
the National Erectors’ Association, a jury ac- 
quitted him in ten minutes. 

In his seventy-fifth year, Darrow abandoned re- 
tirement and, against the advice of friends and 
physicians, journeyed to Alabama to offer his ser- 
vices to the negro youths in the Scottsboro case. 

The next year he was again the focus of the 
limelight, guiding the defense in the Hawaiian 
Massie case. 
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State Fish Industry Council ‘Will 


Hear Report on Plan for Bargaining 
Appointment of a committee of delegates from 
each affiliated union of the newly formed Califor- 
nia State Council of Fish Industry Workers to 
negotiate with the Sardine Institute and the tuna 
industry will be one of the major matters before 
the monthly meeting of the Council in Santa Bar- 
bara tomorrow (Saturday). 

Frank Rowland, Monterey, secretary of the 
Council, and Edward D. Vandeleur, secretary of 
the California State Federation of Labor, under 
which jurisdiction the Council was formed, report 
that progress is being made in the study of uni- 
form negotiations for the various groups of work- 
ers within the industry. 

Fish and cannery and reduction workers’ unions 
from all parts of California will be represented at 
the meeting. The question of creating a Pacific 
Coast or Tri-State Council of Fish Industry 
Workers will also be discussed, as well as other 
matters of interest to the workers. The Council 
represents more than 11,000 workers. 
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Forced Incorporation 
Of Trade Unions Would 
Make Puppets of Them 


Trade unions would become “mere puppets of 
the state” if they were forced to incorporate under 
federal laws, Louis Waldman, labor attorney and 
publicist, told the National Republican Club at its 
recent meeting in New York City. 

Citing passages from the writings of the late 
William Howard Taft when he was chief justice 
of the Supreme Court, and former President 
Hoover, Waldman defended mass union organiza- 
tions as fortresses in the democratic tradition. 
capable of self-discipline and well-established on 
the “honest” road to progress. 

“Every great social movement in history,’ he 
said, “has faced bitter opposition from those who 
had special privileges to protect, from those who 
misunderstood the aims and purposes of the move- 
ment, and from those indifferent to 
human progress... . 

“In the light of the recent Senate report on 
labor spying, need I remind you that there is 
abundant evidence to show that some of the unde- 
sirable elements in the labor movement are fre- 
quently planted by employers for the very purpose 
of discrediting it? ... 

“As they exist today labor unions are free, vol- 
untary, democratic associations of workers, having 
their own constitutions, by-laws and self-govern- 
MENG. 2 jk 
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“Free, self-governing unions are a menace to 
dictatorship, industrial or political. Whether they 
realize it or not, those who advocate compulsory 
incorporation of all unions are proposing legisla- 
tion which would be the first step towards the 
totalitarian, fascist state in America.” 

He said that labor’s objections to incorporation 
were based on four beliefs: 

1, That state charters could be denied or de- 
layed by hostile administrations. 

2. That unions so incorporated could be attacked 
by political enemies at the “crucial” time of a 
strike, would be exposed to threat of legal disso- 
lution, and hence lose favor in the public eye. 

3. That the union’s internal affairs would be 
exposed to labor spies. 

4. That enforced incorporation would be dis- 
criminatory. 
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HUGE MEDICINE BILL 
Every year business and industry in this coun- 
try loses $10,000,000,000 through disruption of 
operations by sickness and premature death, most 
of which is preventable. 
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Probable Explanation of “Purge” 

The Philadelphia “Record” has scored a big 
newspaper “scoop” by printing one of the most 
amazing documents of history. This is a memo- 
randum, purporting to have been written by and 
circulated among German army officers, and bear- 
ing many internal evidences that it is what it 
seems. It is a grim, stolid but savage criticism of 
the Hitler foreign policy. 

“The war in Spain is unquestionably the most 
unpopular campaign in which Germany ever was 
engaged,” says the memorandum. 

How deeply Nazi Germany is engaged in Spain 
is shown by the statement in the memorandum 
that Germany has furnished to Franco 550 planes, 
the same number of cannon, 300 tanks, “tens of 
thousands of German rifles,” and machine guns 
not numbered. “At Bilbao,’ says the memoran- 
dum, “the rebels used none but German machine 
guns.” 

The memorandum does not oppose this work on 
any grounds of international morality. The charge 
is that the Hitler foreign policy, particularly in 
Spain, is wasting the reserves of Germany, stirring 
up opposition on every side, and running grave 
risks of plunging Germany into a war which the 
memorandum of these German officers declares 
she can not win. 

If this memorandum fell into the hands of Hit- 
ler’s spies—and it is hard to see how it could help 
doing so—the “army purge” of a few weeks ago 
is fully explained. 

The memorandum was brought to this country 
and translated by M. E, Ravage, Rumanian by 
birth, and author of books and magazine articles 
on European questions. 
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Argument for Regulation 

The Wall Street brokerage firm of Richard Whit- 
ney & Co. has been suspended because bankrupt; 
and the cashier of that firm has said that the head 
of it, Richard Whitney, had used his customers’ 
securities without their knowledge. Whitney has 
shown an unexpected amount of manhood in tak- 
ing the blame and freeing his employees from 
charges. But it is hardly likely that the customers 
whose securities he manipulated or hocked will 
get much comfort out of that; and it is certain 
that two things need to be said. 

First, Whitney, like nearly all the rest of the 
Wall Streeters, fought against the passage of the 
Securities and Exchanges Act. He joined the rest 
of the crew in demanding perfect “freedom” and 
“self-government” for the Exchange; and did his 
full share in slowing up the speed with which the 
S.E.C. got into action. 

The collapse of his firm is just another and 
striking piece of evidence that Wall Street must 
be rigidly regulated, that it can not be trusted, 


that some public agency must at all times have 
access to all facts of the Street’s business. 

And the second thing is this: No other indus- 
try is so overbuilt, overmanned, overstaffed, over- 
puffed as the stock-broking business. If half or 
three-quarters of all the firms doing business in 
Wall Street follow Whitney into bankruptcy 
there will still be plenty left to do all the work 
of that kind that the country needs. 


—————————-@____—__ 
Federal Labor Boards and Workers 


The danger to working men and women of fed- 
eral labor boards given statutory authority to de- 
termine wages, hours and work standards gen- 
erally is plainly and emphatically set forth in the 
analysis issued by the American Federation of 
Labor and the Federation’s bill providing a flat 
minimum for wages at 40 cents an hour and a 
maximum work-week of forty hours for oppressed 
and sweated industries, with enforcement of the 
law placed in the hands of the United States De- 
partment of Justice instead of in a government 
board composed of one or more persons, with 
autocratic and arbitrary powers provided in the 
bill which the House of Representatives recom- 
mitted to the House Labor Committee last De- 
cember, following strenuous objections to its en- 
actment made by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Pointing out that ‘administrative machinery 
can not be intrusted with the power and obliga- 
tion to make the required determinations for the 
effective enforcement of fair pay legislation,” and 
that the findings and determinations on jurisdic- 
tion in the limited groups of workers to which the 
bill recommitted by the House was to have appli- 
cation, “are in many respects identical to, in many 
respects similar to, and in many respects even 
more involved than those required in the effective 
enforcement of the National Labor Relations Act,” 
the American Federation of Labor’s statement 
said: 

“With trial and error as teacher, it is now gen- 
erally agreed, as labor has found, that adminis- 
tration of the National Labor Relations Act by 
the National Labor Relations Board is fatally de- 
fective. It is now apparent that such administra- 
tion by the National Labor Relations Board has 
in many instances repudiated generally accepted 
concepts and disrupted tried and tested principles 
of collective bargaining between capital and labor. 
It has impaired and destroyed rights of contract 
and of property upon which labor has hitherto 
predicated its very existence and continued prog- 
gress. Such administration has brought turmoil 
into industrial relations, has usurped the preroga- 
tives of the courts essential to the preservation of 
our democratic form of government and_ has 
jeopardized industrial freedom and initiative—all 
contrary to the clear intent of the Congress to 
create unrestricted opportunities for labor to or- 
ganize, to strengthen bargaining agencies, to pro- 
mote their practices and to foster the objective of 
a more harmonious and stabilized relationship be- 
tween labor and capital as part of the national 
policy for the general good. 

“It is therefore generally recognized, and the 
American Federation of Labor insists, that it is 
no longer safe to permit a government board of 
that kind or a similar administrator to make the 
many determinations necessary in the administra- 
tion of fair pay legislation: whether, for instance, 
collective bargaining is effective in a particular 
industry or whether collective bargaining machin- 
ery is adequate in a particular case when predi- 
cated upon open, voluntary and harmonious co- 
operation between employers and independent col- 
lective bargaining agencies; to determine the 
proper units for classification of labor generally 
recognized as craft labor for purposes of collective 
bargaining; or to make the other numerous deter- 
minations under the‘ fair pay legislation upon the 
precedents established by the National Labor 


Relations Board on the basis of interpretations o{ 
corresponding language in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act.” 

The Federation cited the “apparent lack <j 
equipment” by the National Bituminous Coa} 
Board “to deal with intricate economic and socia! 
facts” in connection with fixing coal prices, “ij 
unrepresentative character in dealing with consid 
erations requiring representativeness,” and cc 
clared that the determinations connected with th, 
economic and social facts used as the basis fo; 
wage standards are even more involved than those 
required for fixing coal prices. 

These facts, the Federation’s statement con 
cluded, coupled with “the tendency of adminis 
trative agencies to grasp and exercise an auto 
cratic usurpation of power in matters serious]; 
affecting the destiny of the entire population, al! 
warn against substituting an administrative boar 
or other independent governmental agency fo: 
the parties in determining for them the wages o° 
labor’s hire and the terms and conditions under 
which labor and capital shall, side by side, func 
tion together. And let it never be forgotten tha; 
labor as well as capital is ever on the alert t. 
detect and guard against a fettering of freedom. 
even when friendly hands offer a kindly bondage.” 

The real remedy for this dangerous situation ; 
found in the American Federation of Labor 
Wages and Hours Bill providing simply for a 
forty-hour maximum work-week and a wage of 
not less than 40 cents an hour, applicable to ever) 
section of the United States, and without. th: 
establishment of any administrative machinery. 


+ 
Minority Report on May Bill 


“A blueprint for fascism” is the label pasted 
on the Sheppard-Hill-May “war dictatorship” 
bill by a three-man minority of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee which has reported it out. 
The assault is being made by Congressmen Maury 
Maverick of Texas, Paul Kvale of Minnesota and 
C. Arthur Anderson of Missouri, who declare that 
the bill “is all pretense.’ They stated: “The real 
purpose shows on every page—the transfer to one 
man of practically all government power.” 

The minority report points out that the bill “is 
against the interest of business, of labor and the 
veteran. An honest title to this bill would be: ‘A 
bill to take democracy out of America on the 
declaration of war.’ ... Whatever the purpose of 
another war, it is evident the framers of this 
legislation believe the prosecution of it would be 
impossible except by setting up in advance a dic- 
tatorship unequaled in the history of the world.” 


The bill requires the conscription of every per- 
son between the ages of 21 and 31, allows the 
President to fix prices of everything, allows him 
to extend government control to all material re- 
sources, industries, utilities, securities, exchanges 
and services, allows him to draft into government 
service all classes of industrial and business lead- 
ers and to control radio broadcasting, exempting 
only newspapers, magazine and book publishers. 
The President is permitted to shift, transfer, create 
or reshuffle at will all government agencies, Fines 
up to $100,000 and imprisonment up to one year 
are penalties for violations of presidential orders. 
The tax section merely states that “during any 
war in which the United States may be engaged 
there shall be in effect a system of taxation which 
shall absorb all profits above a fair normal return 
to be fixed by Congress.” 

Continuing the attack on the bill, the report re- 
fers to the exemption of publishers as “a legisla- 
tive bribe,” and added: “But newspapers are sub- 
ject to every other provision—registration, draft— 
and are hedged around in such a way as to elim- 
inate entirely freedom of the press, Newsprint 
could be denied or placed at prohibitive price 
levels. 

“Newspapers might as well note this fake sop.” 
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Late Andrew Mellon 
Was Man of Mystery 


The name of the “greatest financier of his time” 
has become a household word. But when Andrew 
\V. Mellon was mentioned to President-elect Har- 
ding late in 1920 as the best choice for Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Ohio publisher-senator re- 
plied: 

“Mellon? Mellon? I don’t know him.” 

Harvey O’Connor, author of ‘“Mellon’s 
lions,” tells the story as follows: 

The incoming President could be excused. Be- 
fore January 1, 1921, the name of the Pittsburgh 
banker had never been listed in the encyclopedic 
New York Times Index. 

That a man could dominate the great western 
Pennsylvania coal and steel region and count a 
family fortune running well into nine figures, and 
yet be unknown beyond his own bailiwick, was a 
nonument to the tight control of news sources in 
the days before “foreign” interests consolidated 
Pittsburgh newspapers. In those days Pittsburgh 
was blessed with many morning and evening pa- 
pers and each traced its control to puissant 
steel masters, coal-mongers and bankers. Mellon 
financed George S. Oliver’s ‘““Gazette-Times,” but 
other publishers also had access to the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Union Trust. 

The news that was fit to print rarely included 
mention of the slender, shy, handsome son of old 
Judge Mellon, even though he controlled the lead- 
ing banks, Pittsburgh Coal, Aluminum Company 
of America, Gulf Oil and a dozen smaller corpora- 
tions. Consequently, when he was divorced Pitts- 
burgh had to rely on the old Philadelphia “North 
American” and other out-of-town papers for de- 
tails of the sensational charges made by Mellon’s 
Irish-born wife. No Pittsburgh paper considered 
the news worth more than a few paragraphs, 
nor did they linger over the special law pushed 


Mil- 


through the Pennsylvania legislature and aimed 
to hush the proceedings. 

A bewildered citizenry demanded information on 
the incoming secretary of the treasury in 1921, but 
the New York “Times,” whose meticulous copy- 


desk for several weeks insisted that his middle 
initial might be “G,” could only say of a “lesser 
known cabinet figure” that he was the richest man 
in Pennsylvania, with a “strong interest in the 
welfare of wage earners.” This last item might 
well have amazed Mellon’s employees, of whom 
it was said by his brother: 

“You can’t run a coal mine without machine- 
guns.” 


All-Powerful Figure Operated in Shadows 


Pittsburgh newspapermen could furnish little 
information from their own morgues to the news 
services. Thanks to the self-censorship of the 
Iron City press, the new secretary was known 
only as an all-powerful figure who operated in the 
shadows, holding power of economic life and death 
over small enterprises through his banks, liberal 
(but none knew till later how liberal) in endowing 
that statesman, Boies Penrose, with the sinews of 
Republican vote-getting, an ogre to the many, an 
enigma to the few who worked close to this high- 
ly-perfected business mechanism. 

Such a man was a godsend to the triumphant 
Republican party of 1921, intent on putting the 
Treasury Department on a business-like, income 
tax-cutting basis, anxious to share the burden of 
the world war costs with all the people. Mellon 
was no bull of Wall Street. Indeed, it was as if 
he had been born but yesterday, so innocent was 
he of a public past. 

From this shadowy figure the publishers of the 
business press, well equipped in the paraphernalia 
of propaganda from the world war, could create 
a man in their own image. The publishers’ claque 
for the Mellon tax plan of 1921 was the first of 
the great post-war propaganda campaigns that 
were to sweep through the nation’s press in later 
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years. Mellon became an all-wise demigod, a 
secretary of the treasury whose fortune in the hun- 
dreds of millions was itself the best single argu- 
ment that his word in finance was indisputable. 

In all those lush years from 1920 to the crash 
of 1929, but one newspaper of national conse- 
quence—the old New York ‘‘World’—dared stand 
up to Mellon and challenge his theory of public 
finance as directly benefiting the pockets only of 
himself and his fellow-millionaires. But that dec- 
ade was a poor one for scoffers, as the death of the 
“World” attested. 


Policies Crashed With Market Collapse 


All the values Mellon held dear—more business 
in government, less government in business— 
crashed with the stock market. Hoover shunted 
his unsuccessful chancellor to the Court of St. 
James to end his public career. A few papers— 
the “Times” and the ‘“Herald-Tribune” notably 

faithful to the end in their editorial columns, 
mourned the good old days when Mellon reigned, 
the budget was balanced and taxes on incomes in 
the higher brackets were forever being cut. Most 
publishers who had held that Mellon could do no 
wrong were silent on the downfall of their idol, 
having no word of explanation to offer for the 
tragedy. A few unloaded the country’s woes on 
his sagging shoulders. 

Now it appears that the old gentleman, before 
his death, carefully rigged his estate into an “edu- 
cational and charitable” fund, having first created 
“corporations” to take care of his son and daugh- 
ter. The transparent purpose of the “fund,” which 
is to be administered by his son, his son-in-law 
and his attorney, is to escape the death levies. 
The man who, as head of the bureau of internal 
revenue for eleven years, knew all the ropes on 
taxes in the higher brackets, used his keen knowl- 
edge to perpetuate his fortune intact, in defiance 
of the law and sound social policy. 

Do we hear a bellow of rage from the nation’s 
publishers over this ill-concealed evasion of the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the law? Save for a 
few incorrigible editors, there is the silence of the 
tomb. Powerful publishers, themselves million- 
aires, bow respectfully to Andrew Mellon’s final 
master-stroke in business. 
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CONGRESSMAN WELCH’S IDEA 


Congressman Richard J. Welch, in Washington, 
D. C., has become an active worker in the organi- 
zation of three thousand citizens and one hundred 
civic associations, clubs and groups striving with 
Supervisor Adolph E. Schmidt, chairman of Mayor 
Rossi’s citizens’ City Beautiful Committee to make 
San Francisco “shine for ’39.” A promise by Con- 
gressman Welch to conduct a “one-man drive” at 
the national capital to secure floodlighting for the 
federal office building at Civic Center by the end 
of 1938 was conveyed in a letter just received, Dr. 
Schmidt announced. 

ee 
NONE SO BLIND 
(Portland “Oregonian’’) 

It seems to be as true as ever that there are 
none so blind as those who will not see. The 
California Supreme Court declines to free Tom 
Mooney. To bolster its own impossible position it 
declares “incredible” the evidence showing that 
Mooney’s conviction was erroneous. This includes 
as “incredible,” presumably, the proved fact that 
‘Mooney was on top of a distant building at the 
tine when perjured witnesses swore they saw him 
plant the Preparedness Day bomb. It declares 
“incredible” the proved fact that Frank Oxman 
was not even in San Francisco at the time when 
he swore he saw the bomb planted. It declares 
“incredible” the repudiation by perjured witnesses 
of their testimony which was so large a factor in 
Mooney’s conviction. 

Incredible? Such self-excusing by the highest 
court of a sovereign state would itself be incred- 
ible were it not before our eyes. 


Social Security Makes 
Big Bookeeping Job 


In about six months from now the Social Secur- 
ity Board expects to be able to tell you the amount 
of wages credited to your Social Security account; 
that is, the wages so far counted toward benefits 
for you under the old-age insurance provisions of 
the Social Security Act. The board has just issued 
an announcement to this effect. 

Why can’t you find out sooner? Thousands of 
workers have written to the board asking for the 
information now, and the board would gladly tell 
them if it could. But the answer cannot be given 
yet because this is the world’s biggest bookkeeping 
job, and it takes time to set up thirty-odd million 
ledger accounts. It would take time in any case, 
but in this particular case it takes more time be- 
cause the Social Security Board begins its part of 
the accounting job only after the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has finished its part. 

What must happen between the time you receive 
your Social Security account number and the time 
you can find out how your account stands is this: 


Details of Accounting 

The wages you receive on jobs covered for old- 
age insurance purposes—the wages which are 
therefore to be posted to your Social Security ac- 
count—are reported first to the collector of in- 
ternal revenue by your employer. He reports to 
the collector the Social Security taxes he is turning 
over to the collector for himself and for you, and 
he reports the wages he has paid you. Then those 
reports go to the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
the Treasury Department at Washington. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has to examine 
each and every figure in each of those reports, 
from several million employers and for thirty-odd 
million workers. Those figures must check with 
the amount of tax turned in by each employer. 
This is done to make sure that the employer has 
paid in all the taxes due, both from his employees 
and himself. 

This is a big job, and it must be done by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue four times a year. 
Then the Social Security Board, or rather its 
bureau of old-age insurance, must take the wage 
figures from the wage reports and enter them on 
thirty-odd million Social Security accounts. That 
is another big job, and it is done only after the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has finished its part of 
the work. 

Posting is now under way in the bureau of old- 
age insurance of the Social Security Board, how- 
ever, for the wage records that have been turned 
in from nine states, and will be pushed forward as 
fast as the Social Security Board’s accounting 
force, with their bookkeeping machines, can do the 
work. 

To Find Out How Account Stands 

Your Social Security account is kept on a ledger 
sheet, with your name and Social Security account 
number at the top. There is a column for your 
wages and another column for the identification 
number of your employer. Every three months 
from January 1, 1938, as long as you are employed 
on any job that is covered by old-age insurance, a 
new figure will be added in the wage column on 
your ledger sheet. It will be the figure showing 
the total amount of wages you have received 
during those three months from your employers. 

Your Social Security account is a record of 
wages, not a record of taxes, because old-age in- 
surance benefits are based on the wages you re- 
ceive in jobs covered under the Social Security Act. 
These are, of course, the same wages upon which 
you pay taxes. Therefore you can tell, from the 
amount of wages credited to your Social Security 
account, the amount of taxes paid for you, because 
the amount of tax should be 1 per cent of your 
wages. Your employer matches this, and turns 
over both your 1 per cent and his 1 per cent to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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Los Angeles Shipping 
Remains Idle at Docks 


A tie-up of the Los Angeles Harbor was inau- 
gurated on Monday last, when eighteen sea-going 
vessels were left idle at their docks because of a 
dispute between the longshoremen and the em- 
ployers. 


The Waterfront Employers’ Association, carry- 
ing out an ultimatum delivered several days ago 
to the International Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, declined to order the harbor’s 
2600 longshoremen to work at 7 a. m. 


The dispute between the employers and long- 
shoremen grew out of the refusal of the I, L. W. 
U. to unload freight cars on the ground that this 
work should be done by members of the Carload- 
ers’ Union. 

J. G. Starr, secretary-manager of the Greater 
Harbor Association, announced that representa- 
tives of the Employers’ Association and the union 
had been invited to meet later in the week with a 
committee of the harbor association. 

He said the latter organization has been consid- 
ering plans for a year to ask the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners to take charge of all stevedoring 
in Los Angeles harbor and to place all longshore- 
men under civil service. 

The waterfront was quiet. I. L. W. U. officers 
said there would be no picketing unless shipown- 
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ers attempted to load or unload ships. Ernest 
Bowen, I. L. W. U. president, said a mass meet- 
ing would be held to outline strategy for the 
holdout. 

Ships moved in and out of the harbor, but there 
was no loading or unloading. Shipowners indicated 
their vessels would be diverted to other ports if 
the deadlock becomes extended. 


eo 
FOR SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


A campaign to secure a single salary schedule 
has been launched by the Anderson (Ind.) Teach- 
ers’ Union. Forty-nine per cent of the teachers in 
the Anderson system receive salaries of less than 
$1400 per year; only 5 per cent receive more than 
$2000. 
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“GUIDE” PUBLICATION NEARS 

The completed manuscript for the “California 
State Guide’ will be sent to Washington for edi- 
torial checking March 15. The announcement is 
made by the Federal Writers’ Project. A feature 
of the guide will be a series of essays on the his- 
toric, economic, social and cultural development of 
the state. There will be detailed treatment for thir- 
teen major cities. Also individually described will 
be Yosemite National Park, Sequoia National 
Forest and Death Valley National Monument. The 
major part of the guide will be devoted to mile- 
by-mile tours of the principal state highways and 
there will be detailed descriptions of all points of 
interest. In Washington the national staff of Fed- 
eral Writers will check the California manuscript 
against source material in the Congressional Li- 
brary. Publication date for the guide has been ten- 
tatively set for late this summer. The completed 
volume will run to some 600 pages. 


Santa Barbara Attracts 
Labor Over Week-End 


Santa Barbara will be the mecca for a throng of 
union members this week-end, the occasion being 
the quarterly meeting of the executive council of 
the California State Federation of Labor and also 
the first conference of the American lederation of 
Labor Political League of California. 

The executive council will meet at 9 o'clock to- 
morrow (Saturday) morning. Secretary Vandeleur 
reports there is an exceptionally large volume of 
correspondence to come before the council, in addi- 
tion to which several delegations are to be heard 
on varied matters. 

The conference of the League will open on Sun- 
day morning and promises to be of vital interest. 

The Barbara Hotel will be headquarters for both 
gatherings. 
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Crockett Sugar Refinery 
Closed by C. I. O. Pickets 


The huge sugar refinery of the California-Ha- 
waiian Sugar Company at Crockett, the largest in 
the world, and having an annual payroll of three 
million dollars, was closed down “indefinitely” on 
Thursday of last week as a Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization union threw a picket line about 
the plant. 

Closing of the refinery threw 1800 men out oj 
work, stopping the income on which the towns of 
Crockett and Valona depend almost entirely. 

The shutdown order came shortly after sixteen 
pickets of the Sugar Refinery Workers’ Union, 
new C. I, O. group formed by men who recently 
withdrew from the A. F. of L. Sugar Refinery 
Employees’ Union, took up stations about the 
plant. 


Final Orders Rushed Through 


Some 350 warehousemen, also affiliated with the 
C. I. G., refused to pass through the picket line. 
More than 800 A. F. of L. refinery workers ex- 
pressed willingness to remain at their posts, but 
were directed to rush through final orders in prep- 
aration for the shut-down. 

Allen Engels, president of the C. I. O. refinery 
workers, said the picket line was ordered because 
of the recent discharge of himself and two fellow 
officers of his union. 

Trouble at the plant dates back to January 1, 
when the Warehousemen’s Union refused to re- 
new its contract of last year. As the deadlock 
dragged on, its crippling effect on the company’s 
business caused the plant to cut production to half 
the normal output, and 200 men were laid off. 

With the abrupt shut-off of this income, nearly 
all of which was received by families in Crockett 
and adjacent Valona, small business of those towns 
anticipated possible ruin. 

But Forty C. I. O. Workers Involved 

A. W. Kelleher, president of the A. F. of L. 
union, scoffed at C. I. O. union contention that it 
represented a majority of the refinery workers. 
Kelleher estimated the membership of the C. I. O. 
group would not exceed forty and pointed to the 
fact that more than 800 refinery workers passed 
through the picket lines in support of his state- 
ment. 

Following a meeting of the A. F. of L. union on 
Monday last A. W. Kelleher, president of that 
organization, said the meeting had authorized the 
negotiating committee to meet with the employers 
and offer to provide men to operate the plant, not 
only in the refinery but the warehouse, eliminating 
the C. I. O. unions. 
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DULL READING 
“What is your favorite book?” “It has always 
been my bank book, but even that is lacking in 
interest now.” 


Get Your Next 
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Tom Mooney Addresses 
Members of Assembly 


A most unusual legislative proceeding was that 
enacted by the Assembly of the California Legis- 
lature on Thursday of last week when Tom 
Mooney, convicted of the fatal Preparedness Day 
bombing of 1916, appeared and in a four-hour 
statement attempted to prove that he was the vic- 
tim of a “frame-up” and perjured testimony and 
that he should be unconditionally pardoned. 


Mooney appeared in response to a subpoena 
served upon himself and Warden Smith of San 
Quentin Prison, where he has been confined for 
twenty-one years on a life sentence. 


Mooney did not testify under oath. Through 
practically all of his lengthy presentation of his 
side of the Preparedness. Day bombing case he 
wove the events of his career in numerous labor 
disputes. He spoke without guidance from coun- 
sel until the period arrived for the asking of ques- 
tions by his own supporters and by some of the 
assemblymen. 


Broadcast Voted Down 


In the glare of spotlights Mooney spoke as mo- 
tion picture men ground out hundreds of feet of 
film of the strange legislative proceedings. 

‘Mooney’s appearance before the Assembly was 
carefully staged by his defense organization. His 
very appearance before the Assembly set a new 
precedent in California and probably in the United 
States. 

An attempt to broadcast the proceedings was 
voted down by the Assembly just before the mem- 
bers resolved themselves into a committee of the 
whole to permit Mooney to address them. Assem- 
blyman Paul Richie of San Diego, in charge of the 
affair, made a short statement. 


There was no interruption of the Mooney narra- 
tive. At times he appeared to be repeating most of 
the things that have been printed and circulated by 
the Mooney defense for years. He repeated also 
the testimony he had given at the hearing a short 
time ago before a Supreme Court referee. 

To most of the legislators the Mooney story was 
not a new one. 

There was no presentation from those who be- 
lieve Mooney guilty, and this fact was commented 
upon by various assemblymen when it came time 
to consider the first of the Mooney pardon resolu- 
tions on the calendar. 


Disclaims Knowledge of Bombing 

“T was in bad repute with most of the labor 
leaders in San Francisco,” Mooney declared in 
prefacing his remarks. He then outlined his part 
in various strikes, all prior to the 1916 bombing. 
Later, under a question from Assemblyman Rob- 
ertson of Santa Barbara, Mooney said he never 
“had any explosives on his person in his life,” and 
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said he “had no knowledge before or since” as to 
who bombed the parade. 

Mooney blamed all of his troubles upon his at- 
tempts prior to the Preparedness Day parade to 
“organize the 2200 employees of the United Rail- 
roads in San Francisco.” He declared his case had 
been “a political football,” and contended that 
former Governor Young and four other governors 
had refused to pardon him because of political con- 
siderations. 


Mooney’s story was a continuous charge of 
“frameups,” perjured testimony, witnesses bought 
and paid for, manufacture of evidence against 
him, etc. 


Pardon Resolution Defeated 


A few moments after Mooney had completed his 
talk to the Assembly and the few memberg of the 
Senate who accepted the invitation to listen in to 
the unique hearing the lower house members voted 
39 to 33 in favor of a resolution seeking to grant 
“a full and complete pardon” to Mooney, 


The margin of the vote was not sufficient for 
passage of the resolution, however, as the measure 
required 41 ayes for approval. 

At a later session of the Assembly the resolu- 
tion was adopted by the constitutional majority 
and sent to the Senate. 


On Saturday morning the rules committee of the 
Senate presented the resolution, and only two sen- 
ators—McGovern of San Francisco and Crittenden 
of San Joaquin—spoke in its favor. Without even 
a demand for a roll call the Senate tabled the reso- 
lution. 


Captain Goff of the San Francisco Police De- 
partment had been heard in the Assembly in a 
two-hour “refutation” of Mooney’s long statement 
and the charges of “frame-up” contained therein. 
Goff maintained the position he has held since the 
inception of the Mooney case—that the defendant 
had been fairly tried and convicted. 
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McGrady to Direct Radio Division 
Of Committee for Chinese Relief 


Edward F. McGrady, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of labor, has accepted appointment as chair- 
man of the Radio Division of Labor’s Committee 
for Civilian Relief in China. Announcement of the 
appointment and acceptance was made in Wash- 
ington by Matthew Woll, national chairman of 
the committee. 

McGrady expects to proceed at once to complete 
organization of the radio broadcasting field as one 
of the most powerful divisions of the committee, 
according to Woll. 


Theatrical Employees’ Union 
Local B-18, I. A. T. S. E. 


Bonded ticket sellers and ticket takers 
available for all occasions. 


230 JONES STREET GRaystone 6881 
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Commies Belittle Skill 
As Asset of Union Labor 


By JOSEPH A. WISE (I. L. N.S.) 
Communist propaganda is making inroads in 
Chicago and thereabouts that threatens skill as an 
asset to the organized craftsmen. Skill is being 
surreptitiously ridiculed as a means to break down 
the power to rule and bargain collectively by those 
who possess it. 


In substance, the jawsmiths who possess no 
skill, but earn a living by preaching communism, 
are saying that the day of the skilled craftsman 


and his ways of dealing with employers are past. 
“Better” Way Proposed 


The reds propose a new and better way that is 
guaranteed to bring about the millenium by per- 
mitting any Tom, Dick or Harry to demand and 
receive top wages in any craft that he may choose 
without serving a regular apprenticeship and pay- 
ing the high union dues now found necessary to 
maintain effective organizations. 

This sort of flapdoodle finds ready and enthusi- 
astic acceptance on the part of large numbers of 
unemployed persons and is being used extensively 
by screwball “intellectuals” who long have re- 
sented their inability to take organized labor by 
the hand and lead it into strange bypaths. 


Some Skilled Men Fooled 


The strangest manifestation of this doctrine is 
that many skilled men who heretofore have seemed 
rational are falling for some of the arguments put 
forth by the intellectual and political racketeers. 

Skilled men who are being led astray are forget- 
ting that the only asset they have to sell is their 
skill and that without that they are in danger of 
the scrap heap. Collectively they can bargain effec- 
tively. The plan of the reds only means to break 
down standards for political purposes, to be fol- 
lowed by disaster. 


Propaganda Makes Headway 


The foregoing is a correct interpretation of some 
of the communist propaganda that I have encoun- 
tered in Chicago recently. It is amazingly popular 
on the part of a large number of persons who 
ought to know better. It finds ready acceptance on 
the part of those who are jealous of the strength 
of the organized skilled men and women. 
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HENRY’S CAFETERIAS 


101 TAYLOR ST., Corner of Turk 
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70 4th ST., Between Mission and Market 


ELECTRIC VENTILATION SPEEDY SERVICE 
OUR OWN BAKERY 


Attention, Secretaries! 
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Run o’ the Hook 


J. L. Brown, pensioner member of No. 21, died 
at his home in Daly City early Thursday morning. 
Funeral arrangements have been tentatively set 
for Saturday afternoon. He was recently confined 
to Franklin Hospital. 

President George S. Hollis of Typographical 
Union No. 21 has been on the sick list this week, 
and as a consequence his column is missing. It is 
the sincere wish of his friends and tellow-workers 
that his illness will not prove serious and that he 
will be able to resume his duties within a short 
time. In the meantime Vice-President Il red 
Holderby is occupying his desk at headquarters. 


“Chronicle” Chapel Notes—By <..F. C. 

J. C. Savage is confined at the Franklin Hospi- 
tal, where he underwent an operation on his frac- 
tured hip. He will be confined there tor some time 
and welcomes visitors. 


E. E. Porter and J. A. W. McDermott motored 
down the peninsula last Sunday. They spotted a 
quaint English-looking inn and decided that a little 
thirst slacker would not do any harm. Vorter 
inquired of the English innkeeper what a good 
English drink was. The innkeeper replied, “’Art 
and ’arf.” Porter then inquired what that was and 
was informed that it consisted of half beer and 
half porter. Up comes McDermott with, “When 
you finish it, Porter, it will be all Porter.” Well, 
well. 

The business recession, depression, retreat, va- 
cation or intermission has hit again, and as far as 
this chapel is concerned there are plenty of men 
to take care of what little extra work is being 
given out, which isn’t much. 

Sunday’s union meeting should be of consider- 
able interest to members, for there are several 
items of vital concern to printers. hose who do 
not work that day should be on hand to express 
their views, pro or con, or otherwise assist in 
transacting your union’s business, 

Some strive and search for a side line to the 
printing business, and one finds a way to make 
a little extra money in various places. Generally 
speaking, raising mushroonis is a profitable enter- 
prise. Now, Operator Peterson visits the country 
quite frequently and very seldom does he bother 
to look under the back seat of his gas buggy. 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. | 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS | 


Phone Mission 7711 29th and Dolores Streets 


Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union No. 21 
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However, the other day he noticed the seat raised 
up considerably. Investigation revealed a fine crop 
of choice mushrooms. Pete says that when the 
new-fangled radio newspaper scheme becomes a 
reality he is going to turn the old flivver into a 
mushroom cellar. 


o> —_ 
One-third of Rural Population 


Living in Privation, Senate Told 

“There is no question that at least one-third of 

our rural population is ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill- 

housed,” Corrington Gill, assistant administrator 

of W.P.A., told the Senate Unemployment Com- 
mittee. 


“Large numbers of rural families are experienc- 
ing serious privation.” 

Roy Franklin, business agent of Local 183 of 
United Packing House Employees, told the sena- 
tors that the annual wage of the Hormel company 
was working very well indeed—but that he did not 
think it would work at all well without the strong 
unions in the Hormel plants. The union does not 
recommend it except in well organized plants. 

David Lasser, head of the Workers’ Alliance, 
called big business and high financial interests the 
“American Anarchists,” who care nothing for so- 


cial welfare. He urged an appropriation of $3,000,- 
000,000: for public works. 


Auto Workers Victorious 


Official announcement has been made by Secre- 
tary Bentson of the Long Beach Central Labor 
Council that a settlement has been effected in the 
strike of the auto trades unions against the eight- 
een motor car dealers and four specialty service 
garages in that city. 

This strike had extended over a period of 263 
days, during all which time the twenty plants had 
been picketed, and the gallant band of union work- 
ers who faithfully stood by their organization are 
entitled to high commendation. 

The agreement provides, among other things, for 
removal of all strikebreakers from the plants, the 
return of all union members to the places they 
vacated, a maximum forty-four-hour week, and a 
satisfactory wage scale. 

Secretary Bentson gratefully acknowledges the 
moral and financial support of local unions and 
central bodies of the Western states during the 
prolonged controversy, and declares that a sub- 
stantial contribution has come, through the final 
settlement, to the advancement of union labor in 
the motor car industry in southern California. 


The Recognized Lavell 


In Recognized Clothes 
HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 
1104 MARKET STREET 
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One of America’s Largest Homefurnishers 


Homefurnishing Events 
And EXTRA SAVINGS if you turn in your old 
furnishings—or any part of them, 

Just as when you turn in your old car, so do you 
make a saving on the purchase of new home- 
furnishings by letting any or all of your old 
apply as part payment. Lachman Bros. allow- 

ances are VERY LIBERAL. 


JUST PHONE HEmlock 3300 and one of our appraisers 
will call at your home at any time convenient for you. 
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Legislature Adjourns 


The extraordinary session of the California Leg- 
islature adjourned sine die on Sunday last, after 
resorting to the fiction of setting the clock back 
and remaining in session several hours after the 
time set for adjournment. - 

Bills approved and transmitted to the governor 
by the special session of the Legislature follow: 


Senate Bills: 


Validation of school district bonds. 

Permitting expenditure of $15,000 for a road I< 
tween Preston and the Geyser when springs arc 
state-owned. 

Legalizing bonds heretofore sold by municipal 
corporations, where authorization for issuance was 
given by a vote of not less than two-thirds of the 
voters. 

Providing taxation of insurance which is rein- 
sured outside the state, but deducting from the 
gross amount any taxes paid on real estate owned 
by the company in this state. 

Appropriating $6,000,000 to be paid by the state 
to the counties over a period of twelve months for 
aid to the aged. 

Constitutional amendment giving to the Legisla- 
ture power to transfer the duties of the Relief Ad- 
ministration or relief administrator in any way ii 
sees fit. Intended to permit consolidation of Relic! 
Administration with Social Welfare Department. 

Placing all employees of the University of Cali- 
fornia under the state retirement system. 


Assembly Bills: 


Four measures providing for establishment oi 
housing authorities by counties and cities and giv- 
ing them power to function in accordance with 
federal provisions. 

Amending political code relating to quieting o! 
title to real estate deed to state for delinquent 
taxes, 

Making fees for jurors in municipal courts the 
same as those in Superior Court ($3 a day). 

Authorizing the California Commission for the 
Golden Gate Exposition to insure its property. 

Permitting building and loan associations to 
make loans under the national housing act on first 
mortgages. 

Appropriating $4,900,000 for unemployment re- 
lief. 

Appropriating $6,000,000 to the state emergency) 
fund to be used for flood relief and increase in 
salaries under a proposed new scale. 

A general oil and mineral leasing act establish- 
ing a commission of the lieutenant governor, the 
state controller and finance director and to admin- 
ister leasing of the state’s oil and mineral lands. 

Appropriating $2000 for expenses of the Assem- 
bly in the special session. Reduced by the Senate 
from $10,000. 

Creating a soil conservation committee and pro- 
viding procedure for creation of soil conservation 
districts. j 

Providing for advertising of agricultural projects 
under the probate act. 

Permitting transfer of funds “frozen” in the 
Diesel oil tax account for use in repair of roads 
and bridges. 

Limiting the allocation of funds to newly estal- 
lisher fairs to $6000 for the first year of operation. 
but allowing a_10 per cent increase annually for 
any fair established within the last five years. 

Permitting an agricultural district to lease prop- 
erty from another. Pertains particularly to use o! 
property in San Mateo County during San Fran- 
cisco International Exposition. 

eS 

STOCKHOLM’S HOTEL STRIKE ENDS 

Stockholm’s hotel and restatirant strike ended 
Mareh 11;"Meats were séryed for the first time 
since January 17. An-average wage increase of 15 
kroner (about $3.75) a week was included in the 
settlement, 
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Mailer Notes 
By LEROY C. SMITH 


The regular monthly meeting of Mailers’ Union 
No. 18 will be held at the Labor Temple on Sun- 
day, March 20. 

San Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 18 circular- 
ized the I. T. U. as follows: 


“San Francisco, Milwaukee, Portland, Boston, 
executive committee and undersigned individual 
members ask that all subordinate unions and mem- 
bers carefully -consider the following facts before 
yoting on question No. 5 of referendum vote to be 
taken April 6, 1938. The question reads as follows: 
‘Shall the I. T. U. relinquish jurisdiction over mail- 
ers and mailing and the secretary-treasurer be 
authorized to make such changes as may be re- 
juired in the book of laws after existing injunc- 
tions have been dissolved?’ 


“In a referendum vote taken January 12, 1938, 
mailer members of the I. T. U. voted 1995 in favor 
and 1762 against withdrawal from the I. T. U.—a 
hare majority of 233 voting to withdraw. Thirty- 
three local unions voted for and thirty local unions 
against withdrawal. This scant majority may be 
attributed to the extensive personal campaign 
made by President Roberts of the M. T. D. U. It 
is significant that St. Louis Mailers’ Union, of 
which President Roberts is a member, voted a 
majority against withdrawal from the I. T. U. 
Considerable dissension exists within the A. F. of 
|.. as to whether any international union has the 
right to exercise complete authority to define its 
jurisdiction. Certainly years of strife and turmoil 
have resulted from the efforts of the A. F. of L. to 
enforce its jurisdictional decisions. There is every 
indication that any effort to set up a mailers’ inter- 
national union will result in dual organization 
involvements. Local situations may develop to 
ereatly hamper the now existing printing trades 
unions. This serious condition has already been 
experienced in some localities. Vote ‘No’ on ques- 
tion No. 5 and retain control over mailing juris- 
diction within the I. T. U. 


“Extensive work carried on by special represen- 
tatives of the I. T. U. during the last two years 
has resulted in the chartering of some twelve or 
more mailer unions. Organization work of this 
kind is still being carried on. These new mailer 
unions furnish an added protection to local typo- 
graphical unions. Much of this fine work will be 
undone and the results of careful building for a 
larger and stronger I. T. U. lost unless jurisdiction 
over mailing is maintained. 

“Financial reports in the ‘Typographical Jour- 
nal’ show that over a period of years mailer meni- 
bers have paid thousands of dollars in excess of 
direct cash benefits. Can the T. T. U. lose 4200 
dues-paying members without an upward readjust- 
ment of dues? Secretary Randolph discussed the 
(uestion of mailer divorcement at the Louisville 
convention in part as follows: 

“*The issue is very sharply drawn on some very 
hasic questions, and I hope that this convention 
will look carefully into the thought of attempting 
to interfere with the mailer members’ rights in our 
- pension, mortuary and Home benefits, because any 
court will protect those rights, and in working out 
any solution of the desire to have a separate inter- 
national those things must be taken into account.’ 

“Mailer membership in the I. T. U. approxi- 
mates 4200, or 5 per cent of the total membership. 
As Secretary Randolph indicates, the relinquish- 
ment of -jurisdiction over mailing will not com- 
pletely dispose of the problem. Costly court action 
might result and the pension, mortuary and reserve 
funds: may be placed in jeopardy or possibly tied 


up for an extended time to the distress of all bene- | 


ficiaries. To prevent -any such possibility and to 
maintain intact the-right of the I. T. U. to estab- 
lish and define its jurisdiction, vote ‘No’ on ques- 
tion No. 5. 

“Submitted in the interest of whole-hearted sup- 
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port of all members to the I. T. U. by San Fran- 
cisco Mailers’ Union No. 18, the aforementioned 
unions and Joseph P. Jud, St. Louis Mailers’ 
Union, and Elmo Mathiesen, Secretary Los An- 
geles Mailers’ Union.” 
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Vandeleur Has No Objection to 
Fingerprinting, When Voluntary 


The California State Federation of Labor has no 
objections to the voluntary fingerprinting of driver 
license applicants, was the statement made by Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur, secretary of the state federa- 
tion, as he visited the State Department of Motor 
Vehicles and asked to be fingerprinted. He said: 


“The Federation last year opposed compulsory 
fingerprinting, but has no objection whatever to 
voluntary fingerprints being taken by the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles. I was glad to have my 
thumbprint recorded and asked that it be taken 
when I applied for a renewal of my driving 
license.” 


A. F. of L. Political 
League Meets Sunday 


It is announced that formation of a permanent 
organization will be one of the major matters be- 
fore the first conference of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Political League of California, 
which will convene in Santa Barbara next Sunday. 

C. J. Haggerty, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Edward J. Vandeleur, its sec- 
retary, are temporary officers of the conference. 
Permanent officials will be chosen at the coming 
meeting. 


Headquarters for the conference will he at the 
Barbara Hotel, and the sessions will be held in 
Recreation Center Hall, on East Carrillo street, 
beginning at 9 a. m. 


A credentials committee to insure that all attend- 
ing delegates duly represent unions affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., will be on hand early to serve the 
delegates. The chair will also appoint other com- 
mittees to handle the business of the conference. 


The gathering jis attracting wide interest 
throughout the state, Secretary Vandeleur states, 
and credentials received to date indicate a strong 
attendance from all parts of the state. Many re- 
quests have been received from unions not affili- 
ated with the California State Federation of Labor 
for credential blanks in accordance with the rule 
that such affiliation is not necessary, and that only 
affiliation with the A. F. of L. is a requisite. 
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False Rumors Refuted 


The following resolutions were presented to the 
San Francisco Labor Council for adoption March 
4, 1938, by Local 38-79, I. L. A., American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 


“Whereas, Local 38-79 is a bona fide union of 
the American Federation of Labor and is affiliated 
with the California State Federation of Labor and 
the San Francisco Labor Council; and 


“Whereas, The San Francisco Labor Council has 
already recognized Local 38-79 as the bona fide 
longshoremen’s union under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor by seating dele- 
gates of Local 38-79 in the San Francisco Labor 
Council; and 

“Whereas, No other union representing long- 
shoremen has been recognized by the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council; and 

“Whereas, False and baseless statements have 
been circulated among members of Local 38-79, 
and to those not already members but who have 
declared their intention of joining Local 38-79, to 
the effect that the officers of the San Francisco 
Labor Council are not in whole-hearted support of 
Local 38-79 and would attempt to favor the C. I. 
O.; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the delegates to the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council herein assembled repudiate 
such misstatements of fact and affirm their lovalty 
to and support of Local 38-79, TI. L. A., of the 
American Federation of Labor; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the Waterfront Employers’ Association, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the press, and to 
William Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“Adopted by the San Trancisco Labor Council 
at its regular meeting held Friday, March 4, 1938. 

“JOHN F. SHELLEY, President, 
“JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary.” 
> 
Accuse Both Lewis and Green 


Of “Fanning Dual Unionism Fires” 
The 


International Tadies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, a C. I. O. affiliate, criticized both John L. 
Lewis and William Green this week for raiding 
each other's territory. 

An editorial in the union’s magazine, “Justice,” 
accused both Lewis’ C. I. O. and Green’s A. F. of 
L.. of “fanning the fires of dual unionism” during 
their battles. 
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“Cameron” Broadcloth 


SHIRTS 


Here they are, men! Sanforized shrunk fine quality 
broadcloth with non-wilt collars and 2 pockets. Sun- 
proof white, blue, tan and grey. All sizes. Union made! 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
. Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 6304, 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, March 11, 1938 

Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President John 
F. Shelley. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Palacios 
and Secretary O’Connell were excused and Broth- 
ers I’. Foley and Henry Heidelberg appointed pro 
tem. to perform their duties at the meeting. 

Minutes of the Previous Meeting—Approved as 
printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Council took up further consideration of the 
report of the picketing committee and devoted one 
and one-half hours to the subject, commencing 
with Section 4 of the report. In view of the many 
parliamentary motions made and discussed on each 
section, and the necessity of using brevity in these 
minutes, only the result of the Council’s action on 
each section can be reported in these minutes. 
Section 4, dealing with signs and banners, was first 
considered. Said section, on motion of Delegate 
Hugo Ernst, was amended to read as follows: 
“Recommendation, that signs and banners to be 
used should not exceed 36 by 36 inches in size, and 
the numbers. of signs and the wording 
thereon shall be approved by the executive com- 


such 


mittee of the Labor Council in conjunction with 
the departmental council, if any, and if no depart- 
mental council is involved, then by the executive 
committee of the union; and all such signs shall 
carry the legend ‘A. F. of L.’” Section 5 was tem- 
porarily passed over awaiting action on Section 6, 
and when action on No. 6 was completed, it was 
renumbered Section 5, and original Section 5 elim- 
inated. The new section 5 was reframed to read as 
follows: “In all cases where a union requests the 
Council for sanction to picket and other unions 
are involved, the executive committee of the Labor 
Council, together with the departmental council, or 
individual where no departmental council 
exists, shall be required to call a conference of rep- 
resentatives of all the unions which may be in- 
volved, so that a definite plan of action, the num- 
ber of pickets, and the methods of picketing may 
be determined, in order that the efforts of all par- 
ties involved be co-ordinated to insure quick and 


union 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the ‘‘We Don’t 

Patronize List’? of the San Francisco Labor 

Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 

thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Packing Corporation. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of ‘‘Saturday 
Evening Post,’’ ‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Don's Dollar Sedan Service, 925 Larkin. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Gordon's Sea Food Grotto, Ferry Building. 

Howard Automobile Company. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

L. C. Smith Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

O'’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los An- 
geles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Pacific Sheet Metal Company, 1129 Howard. 

Remington-Rand Inc., 509 Market. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Shell Oil Company. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Western Sheet Metal Works, 1911 Mission. 

Woodstock Typewriter Company, 2! Second. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 

Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 
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successful culmination of the dispute.” Section 7, 
renumbered No. 6, was considered at great length 
and being held to be of minor importance as to its 
provisions, after a good deal of discussion motion 
was made that sub-sections 1 and 7 be adopted, 
and that when any union requests leave to picket 
the officers of the Council be directed to send a 
letter to said union containing suggestions as out- 
lined in sub-sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. The bal- 
ance of the report dealing with the question of the 
use of pickets in jurisdictional disputes was read 
and briefly discussed. Motion was made and car- 
ried that this part of the report be tabled. This 
motion carried, and it appearing desirable to have 
some regulations on the subject, motion was made 
to take the matter from the table. On point of 
order the chair ruled the motion was not debatable. 
Time for consideration of the report having ex- 
pired, motion was made and carried by 144 ayes to 
95 noes to postpone further consideration of the 
subject matter until next meeting. The Council 
thereupon took up the regular order of business. 


Credentials—Florists and Floral Designers No. 
21245, J. J. Saporita; Hotel and Apartment Clerks 
No. 283, Amy Furher, May Bryan, Tom Karkakis; 
Street and Electric Railway Employees No. 1004, 
Ralph Hinkle vice D. C. Wagers; Leather and 
Bag Workers No. 31, Michael McKeon. 

Communications—I‘iled: Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council, minutes. Congressman Rich- 
ard J. Welch, stating he will support H. R. 9560, 
relief for shipwrecked seamen. Apartment Janitors 
No. 14, stating they have adjusted differences with 
certain maintenance companies. District Council 
of Painters, have declared Sherwin Williams, 
W. P. Fuller Company and du Pont Company 
unfair. Photographers No. 21166, list of signed 
houses. Metal Trades Department, stating that the 
A. F. of L. will maintain its stand, not recogniz- 
ing welders as a separate craft. Building Service 
Employees No. 87, announcing victory in strike of 
bowling alley employees, and fine settlement and 
agreement, with splendid improvements. Coos Bay 
Central Labor Council, protesting admittance of 
Harold Pritchett, employer of oriental labor in the 
lumbering industry. Letter from Ted Goldstein to 
United Leather, Bag and Novelty Workers, Local 
No. 31, stating the American Federation of Labor 
and its members will support their organization, 
and he has been commissioned as their representa- 
tive. 

Referred to Officers of Council: California State 
Employment Service, John E. Benson, field super- 
visor, stating commission will co-operate in estab- 
lishing more adequate unemployment benefit claim 
facilities. Municipal Park Employees No. 311, re- 
questing Council officers’ attendance at hearing in 
the office of the mayor on claims denied by the 
Park Commissioners as far back as August, 1937. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee: 


Resolution of Building and Construction Council, 
requesting concurrence of this Council in standard- 
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ization schedules recommended by Civil Service 
Commission. 

Referred to Label Section and State Federation 
of Labor: List of unfair battery companies located 
in Los Angeles. 

Request Complied With: Bakery and Confec. 
tionery Workers No. 418 of Los Angeles, asking 
to remove Cal-Ray crackers from the unfair list, 
and renew fight against Raulli’s Sunland Cracker 
and Macaroni Company. 

Referred to Executive Committee: Automotive 
Parts and Accessories Clerks No. 1026, complaint 
against Marwood, Ltd., Company, 367 Ninth 
street. Local Joint Executive Board of Culinary 
Workers, complaint against Blue Danube, Twenty- 
fourth and Ellis. Pharmacists No. 838, complaint 
against Ferry Building Pharmacies. Photograph- 
ers No. 21168, complaints against the Associated 
Photographic Industries and the Romain Studio, 
220 Jones street. Operating Engineers, proposed 
agreement covering operating engineers of the 
Building Owners and Managers’ Association, and 
agreement covering engineers employed in the 
dairy industry. Letter from Retail Fruit Dealers’ 
Association, stating they will have a committee at 
next meeting before the committee consisting of 
Messrs. Eli, Birnbaum and J. De Lucchi. Die and 
Copper Plate Engravers and Embossers No. 424, 
complaint against firm of Don Hall, 543 Clay 
street. Donation to Mooney fund by Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen No. 366 of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. Complaint by Automobile Mechanics No. 1305 
against Boilermakers No. 6, and requiring that 
union not to have any dealings with the Wool- 
dridge Tractor Equipment Company or interfere 
with the contracts of Machinists No. 68 and No. 
1330 with said company, and that the committee 
investigate this matter. 

Resolutions—Resolution presented by Street 
Railway Employees, Division 518, opposing the 
granting of certain franchises to the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, as in conflict with the 
Raker Act, and that copies be sent to Board oi 
Supervisors and the city attorney. Moved to adopt; 
carried. 

Referred to Officers: Resolution adopted by the 
Building and Construction Council, calling atten- 
tion to vacancy in the position of assistant super- 
intendent of sewers, and urging the city govern- 
ment to have a departmental promotion examina- 
tion among employees of the department, and not 
to abolish the said position. Automobile Mechanics 
No. 1305, protesting against representation of 
welders in the Labor Council from Boilermakers 
No. 6. 

Receipts, $1192.56; expenditures, $381.08. 

On account of the lateness of the hour, and with 
motion to adjourn being carried, the Council ad- 
journed without finishing its calendar for the eve- 
ning at 11:10 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

HENRY HEIDELBERG, Secretary pro tem. 

ee 
UNIONIZE MATTRESS FIRMS 

All factories and stores in Seattle where mat- 
tresses are made and renovated now have union 
employees. The clean sweep was brought about 
through the recent signing of union contracts by 
fourteen additional retail mattress manufacturers 
and renovators. 
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Opposes Gas Franchises 


The following resolutions were adopted by the 
San Francisco Labor Council at its meeting last 
Friday: 

“Whereas, City Attorney John J. O’Toole has 
heen requested by the Hon. Board of Supervisors 
for an opinion regarding the granting of certain 
franchises to the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany; and 

“Whereas, Statements in the daily press quote 
City Attorney O’Toole as being of favorable opin- 
ion regarding these franchises; and 

“Whereas, There is at this time in the federal 
courts a suit pending regarding certain sections of 
the Raker Act which may have a definite bearing 
on the question of the City and County of San 
Francisco going into the power business; and 

“Whereas, This organization has definitely gone 
on record favoring municipal ownership of power, 
as have many other labor unions also gone on 
record to that effect; and 

“Whereas, The Hon. Franck Havenner, con- 
gressman from the Fourth district, who is and 
has been the most active proponent for such mu- 
nicipal ownership of power for San Francisco, has 
asked the city attorney not to rush hastily in rec- 
ommending these franchises to the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, which may later have a 
deterrent influence if the question of purchasing 
or taking over the rights of this company be con- 
templated, as experiences with other franchises 
have proved in the past; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil go on record opposing the granting of these 
franchises to the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, and requests the Hon. Board of Supervisors 
to refuse these franchises; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the Hon. Board of Supervisors of the city and 
county, and to the city attorney, Hon. John J. 
O'Toole.” 

os 


Non-Partisan League 


At the recent executive committee meeting of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan league of California a com- 
mittee was elected consisting of A. F. Gaynor, 
J. Vernon Burke, George Kidwell, Don R. Healey 
and J. C. Coulter. One of the duties of the com- 
mittee is to meet with a similar committee from 
the State Federation of Labor for the purpose of 
co-ordinating activities and preventing a division 
in labor politically. The State Federation was so 
informed. The League has received a communica- 
tion from President C. J. Haggerty, who advises 
that the matter will be taken up at the executive 
committee meeting of the State Federation of 
Labor on March 19. 

Following is a copy of the letter sent to the 
California State Federation of Labor by Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League of California to prevent a 
political division of labor in the coming elections: 

“T have written to you recently under date of 
March 3 regarding your selection of a committee 
of five to meet with a similar committee from 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League of California. In 
view of the disastrous results that occurred 
through a division in labor politically in Seattle, 
I can not refrain from requesting you to take 
immediate action regarding my request for a com- 
mittee to meet with us and prevent a repetition of 
Seattle in the State of California. 

“IT think these committees should meet before 
you make indorsements. I believe that we may 
have time to hold a meeting prior to your conven- 
tion of the 20th. In the event that we can not 
arrange for a meeting prior to the 20th I strongly 
urge that you make no indorsements at this com- 
ing convention and that in the meantime we exert 
every possible effort to co-ordinate our political 
actions. Because of the fact that I am constantly 
approached for our position on this matter, I am 


LABOR CLARION 


informing the press of the contents of this letter. 

“Trusting you will comply immediately with 
our request, because I believe it is our mutual 
desire to attain political victory in California for 
labor, I am 

“Sincerely and fraternally, 

“J. VERNON BURKE, Secretary-Treasurer.” 


Old-Age Insurance 


Payments under the old-age insurance plan of 
the Social Security Act, amounting to $28,978.94, 
were made to 759 California workers or their 
estates during February, J. B. Cress, Humboldt 
Bank building, San Francisco, California, manager 
of the Social Security Board, said this week. 


The average California payment was $38.18, as 
compared with the national average of $34.69. 


Cress explained that these payments are lump- 
sum settlements made by the federal government 
with workers covered by the old-age insurance 
program who are now reaching age 65, or with 
the estates of workers who die. He emphasized 
that these settlements should not be confused with 
payments made to needy aged persons under the 
public assistance program of the Social Security 
Act. 


“The major purpose of the old-age insurance 
system,” Cress said, “is to provide an assured 
monthly income at age 65 to workers covered by 
the plan. If, however, any worker dies before 
attaining age 65, his estate will receive a settle- 
ment computed at 31%4 per cent of wages earned 
at covered occupations since the plan became effec- 
tive on January 1, 1937.” 


Settlements with workers attaining age 65 this 
year are computed on the same basis. 


Cress pointed to a sharp upturn in number of 
claims settled since December 1, and also an 
increase in average payments to each claimant. 
February claims paid in California averaged 
$38.18, as compared with $32.20 in January and 
$27.64 in December. 

The national disbursement for these claims 
amounted to $565,159 in February and was made 
to 16,294 claimants. This raised the total payments 
under the old-age insurance system to $2,588,366.57. 
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Nurses’ Union No. 19923 


By CLAIRE TRIPP, R. N. 

The Nurses’ Union, Local 19923, like other labor 
unions, is having a battle to exist. Unlike other 
unions, however, we have three employers—the 
doctor, the hospital and the patient. The patient, 
however union-minded, has not known of the 
Nurses’ Union of San Francisco until recently. 

We now call upon members of labor unions to 
see that if they are in need of a nurse to be sure 
to demand the union nurse. 

Realizing that many contracts are being renewed 
and new agreements are being drawn up at the 
present time, we urge you, the workers, to include 
the union nurses where medical contracts and first 
aid stations are now existing or are to be estab- 
lished. Only with the support of labor are we able 
to make our voice heard. We again call for sup- 
port, not only in spreading the word of the Nurses’ 
Union, but demanding the union nurse. 
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Will Fight Wage Cuts 


Three railroad brotherhoods moved last Sunday 
to take a vigorous stand against wage cuts recom- 
mended by the Association of American Railroads 
at Washington, says a dispatch from Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A. I, Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and David B. Robertson, 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
ginemen and Firemen, with headquarters in Cleve- 
land, declared they would oppose wage cuts so far 
as members of their organizations were concerned. 

At Cincinnati, George Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, declared a reduc- 
tion would be “destructive to a recovery in busi- 
ness.” 

Harrison contended savings from wage reduc- 
tions would not be passed on to the public. 

“Railroad employees,’ he said, “have paid for 
the loss in business through unemployment and 
today railroad employment is below the figure for 
March, 1933.” 

He estimated approximately 700,000 workers had 
been laid off since the collapse of 1929. 
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Executive Council of Federation 


Will Convene in Santa Barbara 

The quarterly meeting of the executive council 
of the California State Federation of Labor will 
be held in the Barbara Hotel, Santa Barbara, be- 
ginning at 10 a. m. Saturday, March 19, it was an- 
nounced by Edward D. Vandeleur, secretary of 
the Federation, this week. 

Numerous matters of state-wide interest to labor 
will be discussed, and final arrangements for the 
1938 convention of the Federation in Santa Bar- 
bara will be completed, with the aid of James 
Matthams, Santa [Barbara district vice-president 
of the Federation. 

The session will be attended and presided over 
by C. J. Haggerty, secretary of the Los Angeles 
Building Trades Council and president of the Fed- 
eration. Secretary Vandeleur and the nineteen 
district vice-presidents from all parts of the state 
will be in attendance. 
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Labor Leaders Discuss 
Possibilities of Peace 


In the course of a forum discussion between 
John P. Frey, a vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Homer Martin, head of 
the Auto Workers’ Union, an affiliate of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, which was 
broadcast from New York last week, it was agreed 
that peace between the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
was a possibility. 

But, Frey asserted, there could be no armistice 
until there was a “general return of loyalty (by 
the C. I, O.) to the basic principles of self-govern- 
ment.” There would be an agreement now, he 
added, but for the “dictator control” of C. I. O. 
Chief John L. Lewis. 

Martin, offering no counter-attack upon A. F. 
of L. personalities, suggested a five-point formula 
for a possible reconciliation, although emphasizing 
he spoke for himself alone. 

The two speakers, symbolic of the sharp diver- 
gencies in organized labor, gave their views in 
addresses prepared for “America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air.” 

Martin, after saying the A. F. of L.-C. I. O. 
fight, if continued, would “weaken and destroy 
labor power and political influence,’ offered this 
projected basis for settlement: 

(1) Early resumption of peace conferences. 

(2) A definite and clearly stated recognition by 
the A. F. of L. of the principles and policy of in- 
dustrial unionism for the mass production indus- 
tries. 

(3) Immediate steps to solve the jurisdictional 
problems affecting such C. I. O. unions as are 
functioning in fields where there are older A. F. of 
L. unions in existence. 

(4) Submission to sub-committees of jurisdic- 
tional matters, with a time limit for achieving 
results. 

(5) An understanding that none of the C. I. O. 
unions are to be admitted piecemeal or in groups 
into the A. F. of L. upon the attainment of a peace 
basis. The admission of C. I. O. unions must be 
achieved as a body, upon the clearing up of the 
entire situation. 
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Chance for Skilled Drivers to 


Win Lucrative City Positions 

In need of some expert automobile drivers, the 
city, through the Civil Service Commission, has 
called for applicants to try their skill in winning 
the posts. 

Notice was given that quizzes to selected chauf- 
feurs and ambulance drivers would be held. In the 
latter classification two openings exist—one for 
morgue ambulance drivers and one for just plain 
ambulance driver. 

Those who win the jobs or chance of employ- 
ment when services are needed must know more 
than the art of driving a_ gasoline-propelled 
vehicle. 

The morgue driver must have a knowledge of 
a coroner’s duties while the other division requires 
skill in first aid. A chauffeur must be able to 
operate any type of passenger car or truck. 

Full information as to scope of the examinations 
may be obtained from the commission at Room 
151, City Hall. 
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“ME THIRD” AT ALCAZAR 

Following the closing at the Alcazar of “The 
Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse” next Sunday night, 
March 20, the Federal Theater Project opens Mon- 
day night with what is said to be one of the clever- 
est comedies produced in New York during the 
past year, Mary Coyle Chase’s “Me Third.” “The 
Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse,” the English mystery 
play, was held an extra week to capacity business 
and established a new record for F.T.P. plays in 


San Francisco. “Me Third’ is the story of a poli- 
tician of the stuffed shirt variety and his campaign 
for the county attorneyship, aided and abetted by 
the women members of his family. 
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Housing Authority Being Formed 
Under Terms of National Act 


A local housing authority is being organized in 
anticipation that the state Legislature will enact 
legislation making the national housing act fully 
effective in California, Mayor Rossi said last week. 

Walter Sullivan, the mayor said, had accepted 
the chairmanship of a San Francisco Housing 
Authority of five members. Mario Giannini and 
Alex Watchman, or someone designated by him, 
are scheduled to be members, the mayor said. 
Watchman is president of the Building Trades and 
Construction Council. 

Se 
INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 

Mrs. Mabel E. Kinney, chief of the state division 
of industrial welfare, reports that through the 
activities of the division during the month of 
February, 1938, $10,815.44 was added to the earn- 
ings of women and minors in California. Of 
this amount, wage adjustments collected totaled 
$3137.11 and affected 1350 workers. In plants 
operating on a piece rate basis in the fruit and 
vegetable canning industry and in the nut-cracking 
and sorting industry, $7678.33 was reported as 
audit adjustments paid and added to the earnings 
of 1569 women and minor employees. 

During February 115 complaints received from 
workers regarding non-payment of wages and 
improper working conditions were investigated 
and adjusted. 

ee 
HOUSING BILL PASSED 

The New York legislature has completed action 
on the Todd bill, permitting first-class villages 
and counties to establish housing authorities. The 
measure was sent to Governor Lehman for sig- 
nature. 


Relief Being Provided 
For Migratory Workers 


Fifty-six hundred families of migratory agricul- 
tural workers or about 26,000 men, women and 
children have received cash grants under the 
Farm Security Administration emergency program 
inaugurated early in February, Jonathan Garst, 
regional director, announced this week. 

The grants are being made to needy families 
ineligible for state or county aid, and principally 
in the upper San Joaquin Valley flood areas. 
United States Treasury checks are now being for- 
warded from San Francisco at the rate of 250 
per day. 

In addition, food, blankets and other essential 
supplies have been purchased by the F.S.A. and 
distributed with the co-operation of other agencies. 

Field reports indicate, Garst said, that while some 
field work is now available, a large majority of 
the migratory workers will not be able to main- 
tain themselves for several weeks. The emergency 
program will continue, he said, as long as the 
need exists. 
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A. F. of L. Broadcast Is 
Making Good Showing 


With “The Labor Parade,” the A. F. of L. ha- 
taken to the air over more than fifty stations 
spread from coast to coast. 

In Washington and New York the program 
was launched as a part of a half hour of enter- 
tainment and greetings by labor officials. 

“The Labor Parade” is a fifteen-minute recorde:| 
program, re-enacting outstanding news events jy 
the field of labor. 

Matthew Woll, chairman of the special com- 
mittee designated by President William Green 
to develop the program and arrange for broad- 
casting, expressed himself as delighted with the 
initial recording and with the showing made iy 
a number of stations. 

Central bodies in cities that broadcast the re- 
cording are urged to put their influence behin« 
the program to build listening audiences and to 
assure stations of co-operation and appreciation. 

Central bodies in cities where the recording js 
not yet in use should at once go to their most 
friendly radio station and ask that application for 
the recording be made. Stations are using the 
recording on “sustaining time,” except where the, 
find their own sponsor, which must be a labo 
body or an organization fair to labor. 

“The success of this recording, labor’s mosi 
ambitious radio effort to date, will depend entirely 
upon the support put back of it by local labor 
bodies,” said Mr. Woll. 
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APPROVES ANNUAL WAGE 
Payment of an annual wage to workers deserves 
experimentation and study, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said this week. She said she understands 
why labor unions are reluctant to give up high 
hourly wages, but she believes that if the annual 
wage proves advantageous unions will co-operate 
in finding a solution to the problem. Mrs. Roose- 
velt expressed hope that the labor movement in 
this country will be united. 


Post Company of Battle Creek 
Still Remains Outside Union Fold 


Meyer L. Lewis, president of the National 
Council of Grain Processors, has appealed to the 
housewives representative of the great union pur- 
chasing market to remember that products of the 
Post Company of Battle Creek, Mich., are on the 
“We Don’t Patronize” list of organized labor. 

The Post Company is a subsidiary of Genera! 
Foods and, according to Lewis, has recently evi- 
enced complete unwillingness to collaborate in 
unionization of Post Company workers. 

Lewis has addressed a strong bulletin to mem- 
bers: of the American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor, urging them to help get this 
information to the gigantic union market, 
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